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RUSH HOUR in Santiago, Chile, finds the boy (left) reading as 
he balances precariously. Like most of Latin America, Chile 
has a serious shortage of priests to instruct its population. 









#1 am a Negro. I am a Catholic. 
lam a religious. This means that 
I belong to three distinct minority 
groups. The first by choice of God, 
and the other two by my own choice 
and God’s good grace. Far from 
pitying my stigmatized lot, though, 
Iam quite content, for there is so 
much for which to be grateful. 
When I say I am a Negro, I say it 


) with pride, being fully conscious of 


all that the statement implies. I am 
proud of belonging to a people such 
as mine; proud of the heritage that 
is mine; proud that I can claim 
descendance from a slave race. Ev- 
ery right-thinking Negro should be 
proud of the fact that-our people, an 
oppressed and suppressed people, 
have risen up to show that they are 
great and courageous people. I am 
not proud because of what we once 
were, but of what we are now in 


Reprinted fron WORLDMISSION, 


BY SISTER M. FRANCESCA, 0O.S.F. 


The long saga of her race is reaching a climax in our day. 


respect to what we have been. We 
have reached up from the depths of 
human misery, ignorance, and deg- 
radation, to touch the star points 
of highest human achievement. 
Yes, we have risen and are stead- 
ily rising in spite of, and at times 
even because of, oppression and 
opposition. It cannot be denied 
even by those who would stunt 
our growth. We are rising! 

The world stands agape at the 
giant strides we have taken. Per- 
haps the most frequent question 
asked in our regard has been, 
“How can they keep going against 
such tremendous odds?” The an- 
swer, I believe, lies deeper than 
human aspect can cover. I feel it 
is a divinely planted urge, hidden 
deep in the heart of every Negro, 
clamoring for recognition, respect, 
and understanding. 





How often have we been told 
that we must stay in our “place.” 
Well, we as a people are still 
looking for that place. Where is it? 

I do not think it can be denied 
that ours is 
a deeply re- 
ligious or God- 
conscious peo- 
ple. From our 
very beginnings 
historically, we 
can trace the 
threads of wor- 
ship of the Di- 
vinity. We have always known or 
wanted to believe that somewhere 
there is a Supreme Being. One who 
in creating us did so out of love, 
and even though He made us black, 
He did this with a purpose in mind 
other than that of making us out- 
casts of a-supposedly superior white 
race. Somewhere, we have hoped, 
there was One to whom we could 
turn for complete understanding 
and sympathy; One to whom color 
made no difference other than offer- 
ing a variety in the species. 

Perhaps our “place,” then, is 
somewhere near that Supreme Be- 
ing, our Creator. Where are we to 
find Him? Looking up, as always, we 
behold Him lifted up before us on 
the cross. There is the God who has 
made us; the God who loves us, 
black though weare. Weare His, and 
He sees not the color of His flock but 
the hearts within, made for Himself. 
With outstretched arms, He bids us 
come to Him. We could never refuse 
the appeal of His arms outstretched 
to receive us, or the love in the 
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eyes cast down upon us. Gazinglh 
upon Him and suddenly realiziy 
what His love has done for us, wep 
know, each of us individually, we 
the despised, the abject, the un- 
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other Outcast, 
a Divine Out 
cast, our cruci- 
fied God. ... 
We have found 
what we have so long sought. Here 
is something we can understand for 
here is another despised by His 
own. One alone without friend or 
comforter. He is ours, and we have 
a special claim on Him because 
He is an outcast God. 

Christ on the cross is the inspira- 
tion, the hope of my people. 

Understanding this, we come to 
the realization that the Church 
which this God-Man came upon 
earth to establish is also ours by 
right of inheritance. This Church, 
planted by Him that all men might 
share in the fruits of Redemption, 
still lives today. This Church, the } 
Church of Christ, which preaches a 
doctrine of kinship of all men, is His 
legacy to us. Within the doors of 
this Church not marred by “Un- 
wanted” signs, we find a welcome. 
Again we can feel that we belong. 

This Church with practice of 
fraternal charity and sound belief 
in mystical brotherhood answers 
the deep yearnings within the 
hearts of my people. as 
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FE Banboo Whales ® 


thai three Maryknollers were aboard a small plane that lost 
bundh one motor and crashed in the Yucatan jungle. Fathers 

¢."| VINCENT MONTAGUE (Kansas) and FRANCIS COLLINS (Penn- 

hoy Psylvenia) emerged with minor injuries. Father DONALD 
this HESSLER (Michigan) was trapped in the wreckage until 
Father Montague went to a village five miles away and 
cas, returned with men and mules. Among Father Hessler's 

Dut. injuries was a broken pelvis. He is now recovering in a 
(-Phospital in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 
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Sister MARY CHAMINADE, 0.P., who with Sister 
JULIANA wrote for children (Crusade, etc.), passed 
Hi away at Maryknoll after a long and painful illness 
. . . - The popular book, Making of a Priest by i 
Hor =6Father ALBERT J. NEVINS, has now been Issued by 

ave Newman as a paperback. In bulk, the books cost only 
use a dollar a copy. 
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* * * | 
ita: 
Five Maryknollers have taken up work in Davao Province on 
to? Mindanao in the Philippines. Father JOSEPH REGAN (Massa- 
chusetts), newly elected Regional Superior for the 

h Philippines, reports that eventually Maryknollers will 

bon} staff a dozen parishes in a pioneer territory that is 

by |} really missionary. Some of the area is marked "unexplored." 
ch, | There are said to be 75,000 pagans in the region. The 





zhi spoken language is Visayan. 
on * * * 
’ 





sa its second hundred thousand. Kenedy is issuing the 

lis} missal about July 15 in two new bindings that will 

of sell for $3.95 and $4.95. Except for the bindings 

7 the missal is exactly the same as the higher priced 
editions . . . Father JOHN J. CONSIDINE has delivered 

C. the manuscript for a new book on Latin America to 

E. Dodd Mead. 


of * * * 
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he The Maryknoll Missal, only a year old, is now in 
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s | Among the 51 Maryknollers departing for the missions after 
the annual ceremony this month will be Father CHARLES F. 
McCARTHY, who for many years directed our public relations. 
Father McCarthy, a native of San Francisco, has been as- 

; F8igned to Chile. Father J. DANIEL SCHNEIDER (New Jersey ) 

is returning from Korea to take over Father McCarthy's 

'— post . . . Bishop FREDERICK A. DONAGHY (Massachusetts) 

has been elected Regional Superior for Hong Kong and Formosa. 





















WARM WoOnrbih 


Aided by posters and pamphlets 


modern apostles make friends. 


BY RAYMOND M. BOYLE 


@ THE Goop Shepherd worker was 
surprised. It was the first time she 
had encountered such opposition. 

“I'd like to put this new poster 
up in front of your house, to re- 
place the old one,” she explained 
again to the Japanese mother at 
the door. A month earlier, the 
woman had quickly given permis- 
sion. Now she seemed reluctant. 

“IT don’t want another poster,” 
she said. 

“But your friends will benefit 
from the message on it,” argued 
the worker. 

“That’s true,” admitted the 
mother. She gave the matter more 
thought, and then decided, “You 
can put up a new one, but if you 
are going to take down the old 
one, let me paste it on the wall 
inside the house.” 

The woman wasn’t opposed to 
new posters. She simply didn’t want 
to lose the one reading, “An obedi- 
ent child will succeed in life.” 

Shortly after it had been posted, 
she explained, her young son had 


Father Hyatt, Good Shepherd workers, 
make plans for a new poster campaign. 
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”~ m Printed matter appeals strongly to the Japanese, a highly 
literate people. Here Father Anthony J. Karlovecius, 
of Chicago, places an order for Good Shepherd literature. 
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m™ those already interested to accept 


asked, “Mother, what does ‘obedi- 
ent’ mean?” She was shocked by 
‘the question. It made her realize 
the extent to which moral educa- 
tion for children is being neglected 


in Japan today. In olden times, 
obedience was the keystone of Japa- 
nese social life. 

Through that one poster, the 
/ mother became a stanch supporter 
‘of the Good Shepherd Movement. 
‘Through similar posters, and a 

variety of printed material, thou- 
‘sands of people in Japan are be- 
coming acquainted with the Church 
and what it teaches. 

The Good Shepherd Movement 
| began half dozen years ago. It was 
‘founded by a young Maryknoll mis- 
“sioner, Father James F. Hyatt, of 

Seattle, Washington, who had been 

working in Japan only since 1949. 
“Not a formal organization, the 
“movement aims to stimulate the 

energy of Japanese Catholics and 

inspire them to lead their neighbors 
into the fold of Christ, the Good 
) Shepherd. 

Although the movement was 
| founded on the principle of personal 

contact, of friend converting friend, 


# Father Hyatt soon discovered many 


| uses for the printed word. Instruct- 
"ing converts was one; preparing 


the true Faith was another; and 
"teaching total strangers, or “‘soften- 
‘ing the hard ground in preparation 
‘for planting” was a third. 
’ “If we are to make progress in 
Pgaining converts for Christ by 
_ teaching the masses in Japan,”’ says 


| Father Hyatt, ‘“we must make the 


Church known and desired. Every- 
| one wishes to follow an astute, pop- 
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Bookstores carry 


G. S. periodicals. 














A Life Saved 


Dear Father Hyatt, 

One year ago, I was about 
to commit a serious sin. My 
wife was bearing her second 


child. We were not well off 
financially and feared the task 
of feeding it. Besides, my 
wife’s health was not well. 

We decided to have an abor- 
tion performed. However, a 
Catholic friend happened to 
drop a Good Shepherd paper 
atour house. It contained anar- 
ticle that made me realize what 
a horrible crime abortion is. 

I discussed the article with 
my wife and we made up our 
minds to raise the child. As 
you can see from the photo, 
she is the picture of health. 

I since have started to study 
the catechism. I have written 
this letter to express my thanks 
for the happiness you brought 
us. Jiro Tanaka ae 














ular,, and powerful guide. 
Church is that guide in all 
of life.” 

Father Hyatt’s methods are at 
tuned to the needs of a coun 
where less than one per cent of the 
population is Catholic. Many Japa 
nese never see a church, and many 
more ignore Catholicism’s exist. 
ence. Others have only a vague and 
inaccurate idea about its doctrines, 

The printed word appeals to the 
Japanese, who are among the most 
literate people in the world. More. 
over, the messages are designed to 
impress a people whose traditional. 
values of respect, duty, and loyalty 
underwent great change in the 
political and social upheaval tha 
followed World War II. 

Each poster, for example, stresses 
some moral or social idea. “My 
mission in life is to perfect the 
world through love,” states a recent? 
one. “A pure heart is the light off 
the world,” and ‘Through warm 
words, a warm world,” are others. 

About 8,000 posters are put up 
a month. They appear in railroad 
stations and shop windows, on 
buildings and fences, in front of 
stores and homes. They reach Japa- 
nese who would never go near a © 
church, talk to a priest, or read 
a religious book. 

Good Shepherd literature has the 
same combination of moral appeal 
and widespread distribution. A _ 
newspaper and leaflets give Catho- | 
lic answers to current national and 
world questions. Pamphlets, attrac- ° 
tively illustrated, are issued periodi- 
cally to treat of some specific event 
or moral issue. 

It is impossible to measure the 
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St. Francis’ Prayer for Peace cements friendship on a streetcar. 








Appropriately named for hospital use is this pamphlet, 7he Companion, 
(Below) Posters are changed monthly to give a new message to readers. 


total number of people reached each 
month by all these methods. But 
Father Hyatt receives many encour- 
aging letters to show that the move- 
ment is effective. One such came 
from a Buddhist temple. It said: 
“IT have just finished reading the 
Good Shepherd newspaper, The 
Light, and I should like to study 
the Catholic religion. I have long 
wanted to join your Church, but 
did not know how to go about it. 
Please tell me what I should do.” 
Before nightfall the young woman 
who wrote the letter was enrolled 
in a catechism class. Once a week 
now, she helps distribute posters. 
“Unless we take the ‘good news’ 
to the people, they will not know 
it,” says Father Hyatt. “Unless we 
soften and nourish the hard, dry 
ground, the seeds we plant will 
not take root.” ae 
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@ BEHIND much of the discontent 
in the world’s troubled areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America is 
the fact that people in those lands 
want to share the living standards 
and dignity of the people in the rest 
of the world. The trouble spots of 
the world are largely to be found 
in the so-called ‘‘underdeveloped 
areas”’ of the world. 

For many years, the people in 
those areas were content with their 
way of life because they knew no 
other. However, in these times of 
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Well and Less-Well Developed | 
Areas Around the World ree 


areeyremen sen: 






Val 
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rapid communication and modern 
methods of spreading ideas, the peo- 
ple in underdeveloped lands have 
come to realize that they are not 
well off. They have come to know 
the luxuries of American life. While 
they do not ask for all of these 
luxuries, they do seek (and quite 
reasonably) a better living stand- 
ard for themselves. Those who have 
more than sufficient have an obli- 
gation in justice and charity to help 
the less fortunate to better them- 
selves. ag 
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“*¥ Two out of Three People in World 
- Live in Underdeveloped Countries 









*¥ 35% of the People ~* Life Span Depends 
— have 80% 0£ Income ~ on Development 


65% of world's people have 
20% of the world's income 
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35% of world’s people have 
80% of the world's income 
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BAD RIGID 
GOVERNMENT CASTE 


DISBELIEF FATALISTIC 
IN SCIENCE RELIGIONS 


POOR LEGAL GENERAL 
SYSTEMS ILLITERACY 
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BASIS FOR ACTS 
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YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


e Boy with the 
Famous Name 


PICTURES AND BACKGROUND BY ROBERT E. LEE, M.M. 


8 FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Francisco May 
has a name that is as famous in 
Yucatan as is that of George Wash- 
ington in the United States. The 
original Francisco May was the 
lat Mayan general who led the 
7 last war of rebellion against the 
} whites. He was so popular that, 
when the war ended, the Mexican 
Government made him an honorary 
general in the Mexican Army. 

The present Francisco is small 
like all Mayan Indians, dark fea- 
tured, with straight black hair. 
However, he has little of the impas- 
sivity associated with his forebears. 
He is gay and ready to joke and 
laugh with his friends. He is bright, 
polite and courteous. Since Pancho 
is the usual nickname for boys 
named Francisco, that is the name 
he is generally known by. 

Pancho lives in Dzidzantun (pro- 
nounced Dish-i-dish-ahn-tun), a 
progressive Yucatecan town of five 
thousand people who live by hemp 
and vegetable cultivation. It has 
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an electric plant (although Pan- 
cho’s home has no electricity), two 
movie houses, a soft-ball league, a 
high school, and a roofless church. 

Pancho’s home is a typical Mayan 
house about twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide. The walls are con- 
structed of sticks filled with hard 
clay and then whitewashed. The 
roof is thatched. The floor is 
packed dirt. Attached to the house 
is a lean-to where the cooking is 
done on the ground. 

The furnishings of the house are 
meager. There are several make- 
shift chairs, a table with a crucifix 
and a picture of the Blessed Mother, 
a couple of chests, and_ several 
small stools that are used when 
the occupants take sponge baths 
from warm water in a gourd. The 
whole family sleep in hammocks, 
crisscrossed in the small space. Sev- 
eral of the children use hemp ham- 
mocks, the others cotton hammocks 
made by Mrs. May. 

The house stands on a small piece 
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In the rear 


Pancho poses with his parents in the Dzidzantun plaza. 
is the roofless parish church where Maryknollers offer daily Mass. 
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Pancho loves baseball. 


of stony ground. There are a few 
sour-plum trees and some hemp 
plants on the property. Mr. May also 
has a corn patch on communa! land. 
The house has a well, bored through 
rock for about twenty feet. In the 
corner of the plot there is a privy. 
Pancho’s family consists of his 
father, who is a checker in a hemp 
plantation; his mother, who weaves 
hammocks to supplement the fam- 
ily income; three sisters and two 
brothers. Pancho is second in rank. 
His oldest sister, Candalaria, helps 
his mother make hammocks. 
Pancho himself quit school after 
the third grade to go to work. He 
can read and write but his reading 
is confined to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and comic books. He likes to 
play baseball with his friends. 
Each morning, Pancho gets up at 
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By weaving, Mrs. May helps bring 
the family income to $400 a year. 
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Pancho gets up at four in the morning to go to work as a hemp cutter. 


He is paid the standard wage of thirteen cents for each hour’s work. 


four o’clock; Mayas are early risers. 
He has breakfast of cocoa, toasted 
tortillas, and sometimes bean paste. 
Then immediately he is off to work 
with his father and eleven-year-old 
brother, Juan. He is allowed to 
work in the hemp fields for a ten- 
hour period, rotating with the other 
workers. For this he is paid thirteen 
cents an hour. On those days when 
he is not hired, he works in his 
father’s corn field or cuts wood. 
He goes home (an hour’s walk) at 
eleven o’clock and has a dinner of 
tortillas, beans and fruit. Once or 
twice a week there may be meat. 
He takes a siesta until three, and 
then joins his friends in the plaza 
until six. After a supper of cocoa 
and sweet bread, he goes to church 
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for the evening Rosary. He is most 
faithful in church attendance, and 
his family is one of the outstanding 
Catholic families in the village. 
Then he goes home to bed. 
Pancho has little pocket money 
since his earnings are needed to help 
out at home. He is able to save 
enough to go to the movies about 
once every three weeks. He has 
only two changes of good clothes, 
the rest are patched work clothes. 
Young Pancho of the noted name 
already lives in an adult world. His 
life is simple, his wants few. He 
hopes to grow up to be a good farm- 
er like his father. He wants to 
marry, have a big family, and 
make enough money to be able to 
build a stone house. ee 
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His closest friend is his cousin, Pancho Morales. Here both boys 
are returning home after a morning’s work at the hemp plantation. 












@ sILay is a town of 40,000 souls, 
pinpointed like a mole above the 
nose bridge of Negros, an island 
of the Philippines. Externally, it 
does not look much different from 
most Filipino towns. It has a 
square, flanked on one side by the 
municipio and the parish church; on 
the other, by two school buildings; 
while running parallel to a third 
is Rizal Street, along which one 
can drive through the length of the 
town in less than ten minutes. But 
internally, Silay has undergone a 
face-lifting. The Communion rail 
is no longer the exclusive property 
of women on Sundays and holy 
days. Religion, far from being just 
a matter of processions and nove- 
nas, has become part of the com- 
mon people, as vital and living as 
politics and elections. 

The man responsible for this ac- 
centing of the spiritual positive is a 
wiry, soft-spoken, Ateneo alumnus. 
His name is Antonio C. Gaston. 
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ur Mayor 


Coes to Town 


The Communion rail is no longer 


the exclusive property of women, 


BY RENATO PUENTEVELLA, S.J. 


Militant is the word for Mayor 
Gaston. A stranger to human re- 
spect, the mayor wears his Faith on 
his official sleeve, and is willing to 
talk religion at the drop of a skep- 
tic’s hat. Before particularly big 
fiestas — like the visitation of Our 
Lady of Fatima to the town — the 
mayor unwinds a spiritual exhorta- 
tion to his whole flock, and _ the 
lights of the municipio burn tll the 
small hours of morning. 

Once, while Mayor Gaston was 
delivering a speech during a politi- 
cal rally, the church bell rang for 
the Angelus. The mayor stopped 
abruptly in the middle of his speech. 
Calmly he told the crowd, “Let us 
pray the Angelus,” and started to 
make the sign of the cross on his 
forehead. The people, as one man, 
followed his lead. And for a minute 
or two a hush fell on the gathered 
throng as the Angelus ascended to 
the Mother of God. 

By dint of its mayor’s personal 
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tegrity and crusading zeal, Silay 
as a police force of which she can 
be proud. Before Mayor Gaston 
ame into office, any man of means, 
going to the town hall on business, 
, as liable to be accosted by a 
ii slovenly cop and asked the vernacu- 
ar equivalent of “Brother, can you 
pare me a dime for a cup of coffee?” 
This can never happen now. The 
'8€F Inayor frowns on palm-greasing, and 
demands perfect discipline and a 
en. ich moral tone from the officers of 
he law. He sees to it that they are 
ot only impeccable in their spruce 
I: \naki uniforms, but also that they 
frill daily, salute smartly, and, on 
the big feasts of the Church, go to 
ommunion in a body. 
¢. | A story that went the rounds 
lately tells of two petty thieves who 
were caught in the vicinity of the 
town. The culprits were not clapped 
> n jail. Instead, the mayor had 
ww hem taken first to church. There, 
wt before the Blessed Sacrament, they 
q. precited a “Hail Mary” while their 
he {captors stood by the church door, 
he paiting for them to come out. 
Easily the apple of Mayor Gas- 
ton’s eye is Our Lady’s barangay 
a \ Visayan for clan or group). It is 
a fan organization that the mayor 
d founded during a five-month lay-off 
from his mayoral duties. But let the 
mayor himself tell the story: 
“I was sick at the time and the 
doctor told me that if I wanted to 
get well I must do three things. 
“ First, takea vacation for five months. 
i | Second, quit smoking. Third, stop 
,  Ulking. I followed his first prescrip- 
‘on. As to the second — I had to 
| |moke—for my own sake. As to 


the third —I had to talk — for 
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the sake of the people. That was 
when the barangay started.” 

Mayor Gaston chuckled to him- 
self as though relishing a good joke. 
‘Do you know,” he went on, “dur- 
ing that five-month period when we 
were organizing the barangay, I had 
the most fun of my life. I never 
once got sick. But no sooner was I 
back in office than I took to my 
bed again.” 

Walter B. Hogan, S.J., Manila’s 
fighting labor priest is a close friend 
of the mayor. No piker himself 
when it comes to Catholic Action 
( Time magazine ran accounts of his 
brushes with big business), Father 
Hogan considers this story typical 
of Silay’s crusading mayor: 

“One Sunday evening, as the 
mayor was about to fall off to sleep, 
some noisy individual who had ob- 
viously been testing too much tuba 
or spirits of similar caliber, began 
to curse and swear in good round 
tones, right under Tonieng’s win- 
dow. The mayor’s watchdog temper 
brought him down the stairs two 
steps at a time in a mood to say a 
few sparked words to the gentleman. 
The mayor having delivered him- 
self of the words, the caller, who was 
drunk enough to be nasty, said, 
‘That’s the way. You’re the mayor, 
and I’m a poor man. So you can 
shout at me, and I can’t do any- 
thing about it.’ 

“That made Tonieng’s heart 
bleed for the fellow. ‘All right, then, 
let’s go and tell our sides to the 
judge, and we'll abide by his de- 
cision.” 

“Then, thinking that the poor 
fellow might think the judge would 
be prejudiced in favor of the mayor, 
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Tonieng changed the plan. ‘No, we 
won't do that. I'll tell you what: 
you go home and have a good sleep. 
Tomorrow morning when you are 
rested and have time to think it 
over, I want you 
to come back and 
see me. If you 
still think I have 
been unfair, I'll 
apologize to you.’ 

“The fellow 
went home for 
a good sleep. 
The next morning, when he realized 
what he had done, he returned with 
tears in his eyes and humbly begged 
Tonieng’s pardon for the way he 
had acted the night before. 

“The story had a very nice sequel. 
Tonieng told the fellow: ‘Forget it. 
Now we’re good friends. You have 
a big voice, and we can use it to- 
gether. Why don’t you come to our 
barangay Sunday? If you like it, use 
your big voice and tell the whole 
town about it.’ 

“The mayor and the gentleman 
who met under such odd circum- 
stances are now fast friends, and the 
barangay has a fine disciple whose 
voice can really shake the town.” 

The barangay is as rare a bird as 
its founder. It has no constitutions. 
It collects no dues. It conducts its 
meetings without any rules of pro- 
cedure. There is no election of 
officers. For all that, no other 
catechetical or apologetical group 
in the Islands has brought the doc- 
trines of the Church as close to the 
reach of the masses as has Our 
Lady’s barangay. 

It includes among its members 
the doctor and the lawyer, as well as 
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the barefoot laborer in the fields, 
This motley crew meet on Sundays 
to thrash out questions of faith and 
morals. Anyone may bring up a 
subject for discussion, and anybody 
else in the audi- 
ence may stand 
up to answer, 
The questioner 
has the right to 
the floor so long 
as he thinks that 
his difficulty has 
not been an- 
swered to his satisfaction. An honest 
interest in their religion, and re. 
spect for one another prevent de. 
bates from degenerating into a 
petty squabble. Usually, however, 
when the talk gets out of bounds the 
mayor or one of his assistants sf 





in apologetics steps in and states the 
position of the Church on the mat- 
ter under discussion. 


Belonging to the inner circle off 


the barangay, are those men and 
women who take pledges. Most oi 
them are people from the farms, 
who come to town only on Sundays 
and on the big feasts of the Church. 
There are several rungs of member- 
ship. People who belong to the first 
degree Promise to say three “Hail 
Mary’s”’ daily. Second degree mem- 
bers, besides binding themselves to 
say three “Hail Mary’s,”’ also prom- 
ise to recite the Rosary. Those in 
the third degree add to the obliga- 
tions of the first and second de- 
grees, the pledge to go to monthly 
confession and Communion. Re- 
cently, a fourth degree, for weekly 
communicants, was formed. Before 
anybody can be admitted to this 
grade, however, he must first make 
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a complete year of weekly Com- 
munion. 

No one checks these simple farm 
folk on their pana-ad. It is enough 
that they have given their word of 
honor before the statue of Our 
Lady, and have been invested with 
her Miraculous Medal. Already 
about 400 men and 100 women 
have taken the pledge of the third 
degree. There are not enough 
beads to go around; so they recite 
the Rosary in groups, or they bor- 
row one another’s beads. Many use 
their fingers to keep count. 

The mayor is the last man to at- 
tribute this phenomenal success to 
any merit of his own. He writes: 
“Please give us some more of your 
prayers for this work, to persevere 
and succeed, and cover as much as 
we can. .. . Without the prayers of 
the Carmelitas at the beginning, I 
believe, we would never have had 
the grace to go on.” 

The barangay is open to all com- 
ers, non-Catholics included. The 
Seventh-Day Adventists have taken 
advantage of this blanket invita- 
tion to conduct a little proselytizing 
of their own. Armed with their 
Bible and some stock charges against 
the Church, they set out to rout the 
Catholics. 

Mayor Gaston told them: “We 
shall prove our doctrine, step by 
step. If at any point of our proof you 
do not agree with what we say, you 
can interrupt us. We shall not go on 
unless we have fully convinced you 
at every step. Prove your own doc- 
trine the same way.” 

This gentlemen’s agreement did 
hot prove exactly to the liking of the 
visitors. Unable themselves to pierce 
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the armor of Catholic logic, they 
found the exposition of their own 
tenets interrupted by so many ob- 
jections that they could not advance 
beyond the first steps. Time and 
again they lost face before the 
people. They finally left. 

These clashes with unbelievers, 
as well as the practical, down-to- 
earth difficulties of their colleagues, 
have driven Mayor Gaston and his 
lieutenants back to the philosophy 
textbooks of their college days. 
One, trigger-witted Dr. Luis Gam- 
boa, has the facility in moral 
theology of a gray-haired confessor 
and answers difficulties as confi- 
dently as he writes his medical 
prescriptions. 

Not only must they know their 
scholastic philosophy; they must be 
fluent in the Visayan dialect, as 
well. Mayor Gaston grins when he 
remembers the first time Henry 
Castillo rose to talk during one of 
the meetings: ““He spoke for three 
minutes — then sat down.”” Now a 
seasoned veteran, Henry can readily 
hold the floor for an hour. 

After three years of spade work, 
the barangay has come into its own. 
It has spread throughout the Philip- 
pines. Only a lack of leaders, gen- 
erous and learned enough to guide 
the discussion groups, holds back 
the barangay. 

Mrs. Gaston thinks her husband 
has sacrificed himself enough for 
the town. It is time he gave himself 
and his family a break. He has three 
children — two fine boys and a 
pretty girl. The mayor is torn 
between two loves. The next 
election will see which wins — the 
people of Silay or Mrs. Gaston. gg 
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The Grave 


on the 


Lonely Hill 


Bishop Ford is remembered. 


BY MARY TAM 


@ iT wAs a rainy day. Early in the 
morning, Father Dominic Chang 
met me to accompany me to Yuet 
Shau Buk on the outskirts of Can- 
ton, China. At first we took a bus, 
then we had to walk by foot. After 
walking a long distance, we came 


to the foot of a solitary hill. When. 


we reached the top, our clothing 
was all wet. There was nothing for 
us to see, only the wild tall grass 
and the haunted tombs. There was 
dead silence everywhere, broken 
only by the twittering of birds. 
Suddenly we saw a stonecutter 
coming towards us. We were a little 
frightened because it was possible 
that the man might report us as 
spies. Then our lives would be in 
danger. But we could not go down 
the hill at that time, for, if we 
seemed to be avoiding him, it would 
only make the man more suspicious. 
So we kept on with our search but 
did stop talking to each other. We 
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Headstone marking “grave of Ford” 


were very happy when we found 
the tomb of Bishop Ford, for that 
was the reason of our visit. 

At that moment, the stonecutter 
came up to us. He asked why we 
were there. I told him that I had 
come from Hong Kong to look for 
my relatives’ tombs. Father Domi- 
nic gave the man some money and 
asked him to remove all the wild 
grass growing about Bishop Ford’s 
grave. 

When the grass had been cut 
away, we could see the grave clearly. 
There was an upright stone about 
three feet high and half as wide 
standing at the head of the grave. 
On it was written in Chinese char- 
acters, “‘Grave of Ford — February 
21, 1952.” There were no date of 
birth, no Christian name, no other 
thing. The tomb was placed at the 
top of the hill, the most lonely 
place I had ever visited. There 
were stones lying beside it and a 
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small tree was growing from among 
them. The earth was soft. The 
tomb was built in Oriental style, 
shaped like an armchair. No ce- 
ment was used but only soil. 

When we knew that the stonecut- 
ter had gone, we began to take a 


few photographs. After that, we — 


went home. On the way, Father 
Dominic told me of Bishop Ford. 

At the beginning of the imprison- 
ment of Bishop Ford, he was not 
treated with human dignity. Al- 
though he was not forced to work, 
he was questioned most of the day’s 
time. The Communists pretended 
to have many papers to prove he 
was a spy. Moreover, the food was 
not good. They served him only 
badly cooked rice and watery vege- 
tables. Within a few months, the 
bishop had a bad stomach ulcer. 
He could not eat or drink. He be- 
came pale and strengthless. When 
the Communists noticed that, they 
sent doctors to cure him because 
they wanted him to suffer more. But 
under such horrible circumstances 
how could a sick man recover? Our 
good bishop was to die in the 
hands of the enemies of God. 

When the bishop died, the Com- 
munists were very frightened. They 
were afraid that, if the news got out, 
the American Government would 
ask for the return of his body. The 
news would make bad publicity. So 
by every means, they kept it secret. 
But the secret was brought out by a 
Maryknoll Sister who also had been 
in prison. From that time on, the 
death of Bishop Ford was known 
to the world. 

When the Communists knew that 
the death of Bishop Ford was 
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known, they built a tomb. They 
said that it was to show that they 
are kind to foreigners. From that 
time, the faithful Christians are 
allowed to visit the tomb once a 
year on All Souls’ Day. But priests 
are not allowed. 

When priests and Sisters were put 
in Canton prison, they were for- 
bidden their holy books and rosa- 
ries. They had to do hard work such 
as carrying stones and building 
roads. Many of them have to hear 
instructions from Communists. 
Their prison cells are stuffy and 
dark. During summer the walls are 
always wet, so anyone. who has a 
long imprisonment will probably 
get rheumatism. At present there 
are seven Chinese priests in this 
prison. 

The property of the Church has 
been confiscated. No one is allowed 
to make any objection. The Com- 
munists give money to each priest 
each month. The sum is not enough 
to support their living, so miany 
priests become old and sick. Every 
priest is ready to die for the love 
of God. 

The hardest time came during 
1955 and 1956, when all were starv- 
ing and questioning came every 
day. Bishop Dominic Tang of Can- 
ton had been questioned many 
times. He is a very good bishop. 

When the Communists allowed 
the outside people to visit Red 
China, beginning in 1957, condi- 
tions for the priests and Catholics 
became better but they still are quite 
difficult. It is only by the help of 
God and the prayers of people in 
every part of the world that the per- 
secution will be conquered. gm 
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NO college degree or license is necessary to practice dentistry 
in many parts of the Orient. This sidewalk practitioner does big 
business, if the piles of teeth indicate his satisfied customers. 





BY GORDEN N. FRITZ, M.M. 


Uncle Gordie gets the third degree from a relentless nephew. 


/@ “UNCLE GORDIE, what do you do 
all day in Bolivia?” The question 
popped from the round, young 
mouth of one of my _ nephews, 
shortly after I showed up at home 
for my first furlough in seven years. 

“Well, Davey,” I said, “I do 
almost what a priest does here at 
home. I get up at six in the morn- 
ing, for an early Mass.” 

“Gosh, that’s breakfast time al- 
ready,” interrupted this farmer’s 

son. “When do you eat breakfast?”’ 

“In the tropics it’s still dark at 
six,” I replied lamely. 

He dragged me right back. ““Well 
what do you do AFTER breakfast?” 

“Why, after breakfast, I have the 

f big bell rung, and go over to the 

school.”’ 

“Is it a BIG school?” he inter- 
tupted. 

| “It’s a pretty big school for down 

| there,” I countered. “We have 350 
pupils scattered through six grades, 
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and with just two Sisters and a few 
lay teachers.” 

“Scattered?” he charged me. “In 
our school, we’re all bunched to- 
gether.” 

“Oh, I guess we are too, only we 
have a little more room — maybe 
because each class has its separate, 
thatched house. I go in and teach 
them catechism the first hour. After- 
wards, I usually go out and do a 
little visiting. I cross a footbridge, 
which we put up with the help of 
the parish men a few years ago. A 
charming little old blind lady, one 
of the few in town, lives over there. 

“On the same street, there is a 
barracks, and I often stop there to 
borrow soldiers from the colonel. 
They help fix up the streets a bit, 
and even worked on the church 
when we were building that. In that 


_section is the barber and it is always 


worthwhile stopping there, even 
when I don’t need one of his fifteen- 
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cent haircuts. I try to get back 
home before the heat of noon, 
because I have desk work to do, 
and I like to watch the children 
pouring out from the school.” 

**Do they ge i 
have school 
work just like 
we do?” 

*‘Just about,” 
I replied. 
‘“*They have 
history, geog- 
raphy, arith- § 
metic, and® : 
about everything she — but all in 
Spanish instead of English.” 

“Ts that harder?” 

“For them it isn’t, although 
sometimes it is for me. And when 
they don’t understand, I’m not 
always sure who is dumb, they or I. 
But I can tell you something: the 
girls do a whole lot better in sew- 
ing and embroidery than girls in 
the United States; and the boys can 
handle a soccer ball with their feet, 
in a way that would knock your 
eye out. 

“By a few minutes after twelve, 
they have all gone. The whole 
tropical world closes up shop until 
three. A little before that, we ring 
the bell and start all over again. 
Maybe I will have a special class 
for the altar boys, or Sister will 
practice with her choir. Often I 
will have to hop on my motorcycle 
and cross town to see the bishop, 
or pick up the mail, or try to buy 
a few things.” 

I could see that Davey was begin- 
ning to lose interest. “Is THAT all 
you do?” he asked in disgust. 
“Don’t you ride horseback or shoot 
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alligators and other animals?” 

“Oh, I used to, a little,” I ag. 
mitted, “but not much any mor, 
Just every other Sunday now, on 
of us priests ait to a mission statio 














= five hours.” 
“Daddy ca 


bien ” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s fast.” 
“— know,” I said, ‘“‘but this isa 
little different — and not quite: aj 
easy, though i it costs less. The 
trouble is taking so many thin 


clothing, but all the food and 
supplies.” 

“Couldn’t you sleep in some 
body’s house?” 

“T can and do,” I said, “‘but no 
body has even one extra blanket o1 
mosquito net, so I have to take 
those things along.” 

The round, little lips made a 
whistle. ““Wow, not even ONE extra 
blanket! But couldn’t they give the 
Padre something to eat?” 

“Yes,” I said, “they never fail in 
that kind of hospitality, but a hun- 
gry priest and his helper every time 
soon become too much, so we prefer 
to carry our own food. » 

“Do you see anything along the 
way to shoot?” 

“Sometimes yes, sometimes no,” 
I said. “And generally, if I do, I 
don’t have a gun, as it would make 
the pack too heavy. But there are 
monkeys, and flocks of parrots and 
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occasional macaws. There are little 
parrots, too, like your Mama’s 
arakeet, chattering away.” ; 

“Any BIG animals?” he persisted. 

“Yes, there are a few of those: 
some big, two-foot-long lizards that 
scare the daylights out of my horse, 
and then once in a while, a few 
wild pigs or a tapir. And, of course, 
some of the Padres have seen a 
jaguar or two, though they prefer 
to come out only at night.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of any of those 
things, Uncle Gordie?” 

“No. What scare me the most, 
Davey, are the tiniest beasts — the 
mosquitoes, the bugs, the gnats, the 
chiggers, the ants, the sandflies. 
Those we meet every trip, by the 
millions.” 

“How about back where your 
church is? What do you do at 
night?” 

“Early evening,” I circumlocut- 
ed, “‘is the best time of all, in the 
tropics. It is the only good time for 
doing lots of things. It is best for 
visiting, because it is cooler, and the 
men are home. It is also best for 
reading or writing, or working in 
your garden; and it is certainly 
best for playing with children and 
teaching them the many things 
they need to know about being 
good sportsmen and _ courteous 
Christians. But unfortunately it 
only comes once a day, and then 
only for about an hour. 


“At night again there is one more 
chance for good missionary work. 
After supper, the big church bell 
rings, and every night of the week 
we have novena. It is nearly always 
Rosary with Benediction, but we 
make little changes, according to 
the day or season. Fridays it is 
Stations of the Cross; Sundays it is 
evening Mass; other nights, we 
change the prayers.” 

Said Davey, “I'd like more fish- 
ing and hunting and seeing tigers, 
like the real jungle!” 

“Oh, so would we all,” I said. 
“But in time you get all of those, 
too. Once I got to shoot a jaguar 
that was stealing my pigs, and once 
I caught a little five-foot alligator 
alive. Occasionally we kill taran- 
tulas or scorpions, or have to treat 
snake bite.” 

“Have you ever been bitten by a 
snake?” was the immediate, shouted 
question. 

“No,” I said, “though I have 
maybe come close. I had to kill one 
with a baseball bat, on my porch 
one night; and once I shot one that 
was coiled practically at the end of 
my gun barrel. Usually we don’t 
encounter any more snakes than 
you do in your school corridors.” 

The question, “What do you do all 
day?” alwavs makes me ashamed. 
I do little and there remains much 
to be done. Maybe you could pray 
—or come to Bolivia and help! gg 


A CATHOLIC young man in Kinugasa, Japan, heard of an old woman who was 
missing from daily Mass because she was sick and alone. He cooked and cared 
for Granny until she was up and about. The neighbors (who had done nothing to 
help the woman) heard about it and up and down the street went the cry of the 
early Romans, ‘See how these Christians love one another.” The neighbors now 
want to know more about this religion of love, and Granny will take care of that. 
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@ THIs is young Formosa. The angels would hold their ears if we said he 
is one-hundred-per-cent pious. He used to steal smokes, shoot pool, and 
play hooky like a questionable champion. Now he is a leader of the 
altar boys, serves Mass like a fullback, recites Latin with unrestrained 
gusto, charges the pastor with a beautiful left hook in a boxing match, 
and tells the bishop when he has his rochet on backwards. Are you proud 
of your investment? You made it possible. 

— Henry J. Madigan, M.M. 
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OUR LORD, Redeemer of the whole 
human race, commands each of 

us who have been sealed with the sign 
of the cross to “go into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 





BISHOP FORD, Maryknoller from 
Brooklyn, who labored in China for 
more than thirty years, preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, died a martyr’s 
death in a Communist prison. 











SISTER M. MERCY, M.D. of Maryknoll, 
labored as a Sister-doctor in North 
Korea before the war; then in the 
jungle missions of Bolivia; and again 
back in war-devastated Korea. The 


world is just too big; missioners 
are too few. 
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@ A WoMAN in St. Mary’s Parish, 
Kyoto, Japan, was getting ready for 
baptism, with her two children. She 
told her husband of her desire to 
become a Catholic. He was pleased, 
saying, “Good! Now you won’t be 
able to nag me anymore.” 

Then she explained about receiv 
ing a saint’s name at baptism. 
“Who names the children?” asked 
her husband. 

“Why, you, of course—the father 
of the family,” she answered. 

“Very well,” he said, “‘you bring 
me a book with the names.” 

The woman came to church to ask 
for such a book and was given vol- 
ume one of the Lives of the Saints. 
Papa waspleased. Every day he read 
out of the book, and in the evenings 
he read it aloud to the family. When 
his voice gave out, he asked her to 
read. But the biographies of the 
saints were not read through. 

“This one will never do! Why 
this saint lost his parents when he 
was young; we can’t have our chil- 
dren be orphans.” Then: “What? A 
martyr? Never, never name one 
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Papa Picks 
the Names 


BY HAROLD J. FELSECKER, M.M. 


after a martyr. It would be cruel of 
parents to-name a child after one. 
Suppose it got martyred?” A little 
further along, he came upon one 
that he thought was good. “‘Here, 
here is a name. This saint lived to 
be 107 years of age. Now that is the 
kind of name to pick.” : 

The wife asked if she could 
choose “‘Maria”’ for herself. 

“Maria? I don’t want you to | 
get big ideas. Don’t think you're 
too good.” 

“This man Anthony sounds good 
to me,” he finally said. ““We can 
name the boy that. But for our little 
girl I’d like a musician saint, who 
was not a martyr, who lived long 
and had her parents live. Better get 
me another book. Didn’t they tell 
you at the church that this was only 
the first volume?” 

The woman returned the book 
within a week, and left again with 
the second volume. Hope the father 
doesn’t find a name until he has 
read all the volumes! Who knows 
but it might be God’s way of lead- 
ing him into the true Church! gg 
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WILLIE. He lives near one of our missions in Tanganyika. He's 
not yet a Catholic but likes the Padri. He wears only some old 
rags. But give him a handful of peanuts and you get this smile. 
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The Paulist Centenary 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ ir 1s with great pleasure and 
admiration that we congratulate 
the Paulist Fathers on their cen- 
tenary celebration. Just one hun- 
dred years ago this month, the 
Paulists were founded as the first 
missionary society of priests in the 
United States. In the succeeding 
century, this dedicated group of 
men have made a record of achieve- 
ment of which all of Catholic 
America can be proud. 

Not only has the society had a 
tremendous influence on the devel- 
opment of the Church in the United 
States, but it has given us some of 
the outstanding churchmen of the 
past century. There was the dis- 
tinguished Father Isaac Hecker, 
founder of the Paulists, and himself 
a convert to Catholicism. There 
was Father John J. Burke, inspira- 
tion for the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and one of the 
founders of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation. In more recent times, 
there was the crusading and fear- 
less Father James M. Gillis. 

It was the Paulists. who estab- 
lished and edited The Catholic World, 
the oldest continuously published 
Catholic magazine in the United 
States. The newer Paulist magazine, 
Information, has a large national 
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following. From the Paulist Press 
have come millions upon millions 
(five million this year alone) of 
pamphlets. Paulist Father Bertrand 
L. Conway’s Question Box has be- 
come a standard apologetical tool 
and has .reached a distribution 
approaching four million copies. 
Although the Paulists were found- 
ed for missionary work in the 
United States, they have never 
lacked a world outlook. To them, 
the people of election is the entire 
human race. One of the early 
Paulists, Father Walter Elliott, was 
a close friend of the Maryknoll 
founders. As early as 1904, Father 
Elliott urged Father James An- 
thony Walsh to begin a foreign- 
mission society in the United States 
that would “place the Church in 
America where she ought to be — 
in the forefront of all Catholic 
missionary enterprises among the 
heathen.” The Maryknoll founder 
often mentioned to his own priests 
that Father Elliott was scarcely 
more interested in Paulist work 
than in that of Maryknoll. 
Because the Paulists sprang from 
the soil of America, they have 
brought a unique and pioneering 
spirit to their work. So many of 
the techniques that we take for 
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granted today were Paulist innova- 
tions and considered quite radical 
in their time. Promotion of Catho- 
lic literature, parish bookracks, 
the radio apostolate, parish mis- 
sions, Catholic information cen- 
ters, the value of Newman Clubs 
in secular colleges, apologetic meth- 
ods — these are but a few in a 
long list of accomplishments. 

The Paulists have always been 
able to adapt themselves to the 
life and ways of America. They 
have a flexibility in their rule 
that allows them to make the most 
of present opportunities to advance 
the Church of Christ. They have 
priests who are able to produce 
solid and enduring theological liter- 
ature. They have other priests who 
keep astride current trends and 
use them to advantage. One of 
their priests is a leading authority 
on American jazz music. 

Known only to God is the num- 
ber of Americans whom the Paulist 
Fathers have converted to Catholi- 
cism during the past century. Like- 
wise it is impossible to estimate 
the vast reservoir of good will 
that the Paulists have built among 
non-Catholics by lucid and rea- 
sonable explanations of the Faith. 
But it is safe to say that their 
achievements in these two fields 
are unequalled by any other group 
at work here. 

As the Paulist Fathers begin 
their second century, Catholic 
America can look to the society for 
continued leadership and pioneer- 
ing. It is our conviction that such 
expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. Ad multos annos! am 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
... Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xll in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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Just a Day’s Work |: 


Sisters’ coming is a great big event in lonely jungle towns, 


ha 

o 

BY SISTER MARIA ST. PETER us. 

of 

In 

@ ALIANZA is a settlement of less ch 

than ten families, on the shore of Al 

the Manuripi River in Bolivia’s wi 

jungle. The Holy Sacrifice of the fo 

Mass was offered there this morn- sh 

ing for the first time. it 
Sister Michael John and I landed 

at San Juan yesterday around noon. W 

We travel with Father Fowler in his h 

boat, the Santa Maria. Father has P 

prepared the way well. p 


Last year when he came by this 
way, Father left 
catechisms and ap- 
pointed an instruc- 
tor in each hamlet. 
The children should 
know enough for 
First Holy Com- | 
munion by the time : 
we come. 

Father said Mass 
on the riverbank 
last night, for the 
people who live 
there. This morn- 
ing we set out for 
Alianza as soon as 
it was light. All 
the port people 


ee ee ee. ee 


A jungle lassie’s smile 
for her newest friend. 
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came with us, walking single file 
along the narrow path through the 
jungle. We heard the melodious 
call of the siringuero, a bird so called 
because it sings to the lonely rub- 
ber worker as he goes from tree 
to tree. 

It was the first time any Sisters 
had ever vistied Alianza, and the 
people were out in force to welcome 
us. Father heard many confessions 
of children and adults before Mass. 
In the meantime we examined six 
children and found that Gladys 
Alpire had taught them well. Gladys 
was sick in our hospital at Riberalta 
for a while, and it was then that 
she learned her Faith. And learned 
it well. 

How beautiful it is to be present 
when Our Lord descends to a little 
hamlet for the first time! The peo- 
ple have been waiting for weeks, 
preparing the best they can. 

Afterwards, Sister Michael John 
took care of the aches and pains 
everyone seems to have. She spent 
the longest time with Solanje, 
whose four-year-old daughter was 
stricken with polio several years 
ago. The child had recovered the 
use of her arms, but has only feeble 
motion in her legs. Sister showed 
Solanje how to massage the legs. 

As for me, I took over Gladys’ 
religion class for an hour or so. 
I was sorry to have to leave so 
quickly; the people were eager to 
learn more about their Faith. But 
we left some catechisms, and Gladys 
promised to continue regular classes. 
The young teacher, by the way, has 
no blackboard. She has substituted 
cardboard, sized with the white of 
an egg mixed with a local herb. 
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Through the woods again, back to 
the river port! There Father bap- 
tized and confirmed some children. 
We got back into the boat and by 
11:00 A.M. were on our way to Cam- 
po Grande — the stop for the night. 

After an hour or so, a woman pad- 
dled a dugout canoe out from the 
shore to intercept us. A baby was 
sick at Kiosko — which is really 
just two houses. Would the Madre 
Enfermera please stop? 

Sister Michael John certainly did. 
When we pushed off once again, a 
half hour later, the baby was much 
better and the worried mother ever 
so grateful. 

Campo Grande was ready for us. 
All too ready. Sister Michael John 
was barely off the boat when she 
began work. This place is a hotbed 
of malaria. The captain of the 
army barracks sent over five sol- 
diers, all suffering with the dis- 
ease. There is no one here of even 
distant medical training. Nearly 
always, each town has a sanitario, 
somebody who has learned to give 
injections of penicillin and _ sul- 
phur. And there are plenty of 
witch doctors, usually women, who 
claim to cure by incantations, and 
who charge exorbitant prices. 

I took over the public-school 
classes. Our coming was such a rare 
event, that the teacher asked me to 
carry on for the rest of the day. But 
late in the afternoon, another red- 
letter event occurred — a river 
boat arrived with supplies of sugar, 
lard, kerosene, powdered milk, and 
other necessities. Campo Grande 
was without these things for several 
weeks, a real hardship for a long- 
suffering people! rT | 
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Yes, indeed, you are! Maryknoll Sisters, whether they be 
teachers, nurses, doctors, or catechists, are your representa- 
tives among Christ’s poor of many lands. That is —IF you 
have helped to train them for their life work of service to 
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humanity. ' 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. | 
ot ee is to put me into your picture of mission work for Pa 
’ Christ. : 
Name. 2. cccccvccccccccccccvaccccccc cece sere cree reece cece cece ce cece escececeeeese 
APD. ccccccccccccccccccveccecccccesceccceccccccccecccsccecccccesececccccees 
As long as! can, | will send $...... a month to help 


you in your work. | realize | may stop at any time. 














My Other 
Guardian Angel 


BY EDWARD J. MOFFETT, M.M. 


THE TWENTY-THREE pounds of her 
came on a Saturday. How I remem- 
ber the day so well is the three-hour 
pony ride I had on a wooden sad- 
dle, coming home from Kate Oo’s 
funeral Mass. It was market day as 
well; I never remember the paths 
leading in and out of White Sand so 
crowded with Chinese; and myself 
on a board seat, with the beast 
jolting and bucking at every trace 
of traffic. 

And Father Mulcahy was up visit- 
ing us, for I recall he was telling us 
a ghost story over a cup of coffee 
when she came. Down in the alley, 
running feet — sobs — then the 
cook’s “‘Father! Father!” 

Father Sprinkle ran down and 
there she was —the tiniest, darlin’- 
est little princess ever graced with 
the title. Nearly starved to death 
and blind because God saved her 
vision for the sights of Heaven. The 
pastor’s gentle hand, a bit of soap, 
and an old surplice got her ready in 
ten minutes for her biggest moment. 
Father Sprinkle baptized her Mary. 

Someone said she was three, but 
her size and weight would have you 
guessing if months or years were 
meant. Mary lived through that 
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first night. Hot rice gruel wrinkled 
her beautiful face in wave after 
wave of smiles. Two weeks went 
by. Three. But God was jealous of 
our darlin’. 

Father Sprinkle was on a mission 
trip, and I was in the “parlor,” 
wrestling with the local dialect. 
I remember the cook coming in and 
saying, ‘Mary died.” I went down 
and began the prayers for a de- 
ceased infant. I raised the holy- 
water sprinkler — taking my eyes 
from the book — and then I saw 
Mary’s arm move. I nearly fell on 
her in my rush to get her in my 
arms. I gave her some soup. She 
coughed a little, smiled, and went 
to sleep. Two hours more of wait- 
ing was all God could stand; Mary 
died about noon. 

I was the only one to accompany 
Mary’s tiny body to the little ceme- 
tery on the hill behind the village. 
She didn’t mind, I know. There 
were millions just beyond the hill, 
to take her the rest of the joyous 
road home. 

I filled up — just a little, mind 
you; even the thought of having 
an extra guardian angel didn’t 
shake my loneliness. a8 
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ur roots are buried in the mainlands of five continents; from the 
O arid, thirsty soil of many nations, we have burst forth two billion 
times. Our fruit ripens at the mouths of uncharted rivers, in hidden 
windswept valleys, and upon wastelands of forgotten ice. You will find 
us Clustered in the heart of steaming jungles and on deserts of sand that 
lead to the sun. 


We are the harvest. 


We are countless centuries old, but in our life this is youth. And there 
is something within us like the wind, telling us that we shall continue 
to live and bear fruit as long as there is any life at all. 


The skin that covers us is in shades of red, black, yellow, white, and 
brown. We speak as many languages and dialects and tongues as there 
are stars in the night. We work, sing, laugh, cry, beget children, and die. 
And so let it never be said that we are merely numbers — or categories or 
Statistics, or lines on a chart. We are real, living, breathing persons, 
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who desire to love and be loved as persons. 
We are the harvest. 


Our homes are made from the things at hand — mud, grass, ice, adobe, 
wood, cardboard, sheet metal, shingle. We eat what we are able to grow 
—cotn, wheat, rice, beans, peanuts, chile, coconut. Sometimes we kill 
the beasts that fly, swim, or crawl. 


We cover our bodies with cotton, wool, silk, hemp, grass, skins, fur, 
and sometimes with nothing at all. Our limbs are decorated with paint, 
ivory, flowers, metals, pearls from under the sea, gems from within 
the earth. 

But mostly we are poor. Every night many of us go to bed hungry, even 


though we have labored from the very rising of the sun. If there is famine 
or flood, we starve. When the snows come, we freeze. 


And always there is sickness. Many of our children die even while at 
the breast; and of those who grow into manhood or womanhood, few 
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will walk thirty-six years of this life. For there are terrible things that 
afflict us — dysentery, malaria, leprosy, beriberi, goiter, sleeping sick- 
ness, typhoid, rickets, typhus, blindness, paralysis. 


We are the harvest. 


Our gods are legion, and most of them we fear. We believe in predestina- 
tion, ancestor worship, reincarnation. We consult witch doctors, and 
we practice voodoo, black magic, devil worship. 


And yet, we suspect that behind this life there is something mysterious, 
something beautiful. 


| We have heard it said that there is a God who loves us, a God who made 
us to live as long as He lives. We have even heard it said that color and 
race and language fall away before the majesty of His Fatherhood. If this 
is true, then we are all God's children, members of one family and brothers 
beyond blood. 
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But this is hard to believe. If someone would come to teach us, perhaps 
we could understand it. Perhaps we could learn the reasons for the suffer- 
ing that surrounds us. Perhaps our wounds would then be bathed, our 
children nourished, our stomachs fed, our prayers answered, our sins 
forgiven. No longer should we spend our lives regretting the fact of 
our birth. 


Come to us! We do want to be children of this God who made us, and 
loves us, and (we have heard it) died for us. 


Like sheaves of grain that wave full golden heads, we are ready as we 
have never been ready before. Come to us! Come wherever we are — at 
the mouths of uncharted rivers, in hidden windswept valleys, upon 
wastelands of forgotten ice, in the heart of steaming jungles, on deserts 
of sand that lead to the sun. 


We are the harvest. 


And Catholic America is the hope of the harvest. 
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Azangaro, Peru, is a typical mountain town where Maryknollers work. 


The Land 


i of Beginning Again 


ByouRNEY across the Andean 

crown of South America. You will 

pass through town after town with 

huge, crumbling, colonial churches. 
| Once the area flourished with Cath- 
olic life. But a lack of priests 
) left generations leaderless. Today 
| Maryknoll missioners are in the 

region, trying to pick up the pieces 
_ of the past. 


For most missioners there is very 
little that can be salvaged. The 
Andean people were forgotten for 
too long. Paganism, superstition, 
and materialism watered down what 
once was the Faith. As a result, 
the missioners have had to start 
from scratch in rebuilding the 
Church. They find the youth the 
hope for the future. 


Father Elmer Meyer offers Mass outdoors because a church is lacking. 
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Unlike the old Spanish mission- 
ers, today’s Maryknollers have many 
advanced techniques to help them 
in their work. Transportation and 
communication are much easier. 
In one parish, a radio station has 
been opened. The priests and cate- 
chists broadcast to centrally lo- 





cated sets where the mountain In. 
dians gather for instruction. In 
this way large numbers are reached 
at one time. The mountain par. 
ishes have also developed a unique 
and effective volunteer catechist 
system whereby trained Indians 
teach their fellow villagers. 


Chicago’s Father Bernard Ryan has a radio station to reach his flock. 
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There are few cows in the inhospitable Andes. 


The mountain people need more 
than spiritual help. They need 
aid for their bodies, too. Some 
missioners are helping the people 
to grow better crops. Others are 
giving medical assistance. 
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BURNS 
This one seems loved. 


In Puno, Peru, Maryknollers be- 
gan a co-operative and credit union, 
the first in the country. It has 
been so successful that it is now 
undertaking to develop low-cost 
but sanitary housing. ae 
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BURNS 


The consolation of a priest means much to the forgotten people of the 
Andes. Father Jacob Esselborn, of Brooklyn, visits an ill parishioner. 
Opposite, Father Martin Murphy, of Gloversville, N. Y., blesses a new © 
cross that will be placed on the peak of a mountain near Puno, Peru. | 














@ THERE was one cloud in an other- 
wise perfect sky of happiness, Pok 
Nam, Regina’s blind father. His 
blindness did not worry her nearly 
as much as his occupation. 

It is difficult for a blind per- 
son to secure work anywhere. This 
is especially true in a country like 
Korea, and more particularly true 
in the poor hill country where 
Tan Yang is located. Blind Ko- 
reans, if they work at all, follow 
two trades: masseur or sorcerer. 
Pok Nam was one of the leading 
sorcerers in Tan Yang. He was 
much in demand to drive away 
the devil of sickness by means of 
his drum beating and incantations. 

It was bad enough that the food 
Regina ate was earned in this way, 
but when she thotight of her father’s 
soul, together with his age and poor 
health, her worries doubled and her 
~~ prayers trebled. She took every op- 
portunity to speak to her father 
about the Lord of Heaven and His 
Son, who died for all, and the 
Church He founded — always, of 
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A blind man faced up to the truth. 


BY JOHN R. HEISSE, M.M. 


course, respectfully, as befitted a 
mere daughter. But months passed, 
and there was no apparent change 
in Pok Nam’s attitude. 

One morning as I returned from 
an overnight visit to an outmission, 
Regina met me at the church door. 
Would the Spiritual Father come 
quickly to baptize her father who 
was dying? As we went, I explained 
that it wasn’t enough for Regina 
to wish her father baptized; the 
old man had to desire it himself. 
But most of ‘this was lost on the 
excited girl. 

When we entered the dimly lit, 
one-room, brick house we found the 
old man very weak. Regina told him 
that the priest had arrived. He im- 
mediately made it abundantly obvi- 
ous that the desire for baptism was 
all his. He was a miserable sinner; 
he had spent his whole life offending 
God; he knew he didn’t deserve for- 
giveness, but he was truly sorry 
for his sins. All this and more 
came out weakly, as he clung des- 
perately to the priest’s hand. 
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A few questions showed that the 
jd Bartemeus had acquired the 
[ equisite knowledge from his daugh- 
e. 1 baptized him Joseph. Prac- 
tically all the small Tan Yang 
atholic community had assembled 
by this time, and they joined the 
pastor in the consoling prayers for 
the dying. 
But Joseph recovered. There was 
h, aquestion in my mind whether the 
lure of his old trade might prove 
too strong. The importunities of 
the old clients were many; but the 
grace of the sacrament, abetted by 
the watchful eye of Regina, was 
4 fstronger. The old man confided to 
1, fme that he had never believed in 
¢ fthe value of any of his actions; 
“but it was a living.” 
n — When former customers come, he 
, ftells them how foolish they are. In- 
+ [stead of beating a drum and chant- 
¢ Ying weird incantations, they should 
) Iget a doctor for their sick, and 
| {pray to the Lord of Heaven. When 
| fthey press him to come, he tells 
them that sorcery is useless, and 
teaches them what he has learned 
about Christ. 
Joseph is what actors call a 
“quick study,” and he has a reten- 
tive memory. With the help of 
a catechist and the industrious 
Regina, he mastered many of the 
fundamental truths of the Faith. 
He has persuaded some of his 
friends to join him each Sunday at 
Mass and instruction class. 
To provide a new means of live- 
hood, we established him in the 
cotton-gin business. Now the small 
amily works from dawn to dusk 
processing cotton for quilts that 
Koreans use. ae 
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Definitely not! Unfortunately, 
there are many misconceptions 
surrounding the thought of pre- 
paring a will. Some people hear 
the term, and they shudder with 
fright! They feel that this will 
be their last act on earth should 
they have a will drawn up. 

If space permitted, we could list 
many reasons why you SHOULD 
have a will; instead, why 
not send for our FREE, 
informative booklet: 


What Only You Can 
Do. No obligation — 
no one will call. 


THE MARYENOLL FATHERS, — 
Maryknoll, 


Please send me your booklet, 
WHAT ONLY YOU CAN DO. 
Name xe . = 

_ Address 





























What You Always Wanted y 


—zmission chapel needs, as memoria 
or as your expression of gratitude fy 





These 27 chapel items are needed today 
in Maryknoll’s overseas missions. You may 


donate any item to furnish the Lord’s house. 3. 
4. 
Bolivia, Pando, jungle mission 
1. Main church tabernacle $500 
2. Statue of St. Anne 100 
3. Baptismal font 80 
I. 
Bolivia, mountain mission 2. 
1. Organ $500 | > 
2. Church bells 500 
3. Baptismal font 100} | 
4. Altar 100 | , 
5. Communion rail 75 | 7 
4. 


Central America, Mayan Indian mission 


1. Main altar $500 

2. Organ 350 | fp 

3. Altar crucifix 150 

4. Large bell tower 150 

5. Two confessionals, each 25 
Japan \ 

1. Church bell $300 


2. Main altar 250 : 











rid 


r your loved ones 
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hat God has given you. 














| 3. Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help $115 
4. Baptismal font 50 
Philippine Islands 
ped Papal flag for sanctuary $12 
80 Hong Kong 
1. Organ $300 
2. Solemn vestment set 125 
00 | 3: Benediction set 75 
00 Chile 
00; |. Two side altars, each $300 
00 | .. Statue of Blessed Virgin 175 
75 \ 3. Church bell : 100 
| 4. Baptismal font 50 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers: 


Cs ere re rrr in the 
GRAPE... ec ccccccccccccccccccccccvces 

[J in memory Of... 2. cccccccccccccccccvcves 
[1] in gratitude for... .cccccccccccecccccccecs 
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@ THE OLD lady who lived in a shoe 
thought she had a problem! She 
should talk over the housing situa- 
tion with the Sisters who take care 
of our orphanage in Lo Tsu, For- 
mosa. The orphans keep coming, 
and the Sisters somehow make room 
for them. In an old building that 
was meant to house about fifteen of 
the little people, we have about 
twice that number. 

Last year during a typhoon, we 
woke up to find the nursery afloat 
with several inches of water, and 
the darlings in the middle of an 
impromptu aquacade. Needless to 
say, the Sisters did not enter into 
the spirit of the thing, but I can’t 
say that they Were unduly ruffled. 
They calmly moved everybody to 
higher ground for the duration. 

At least, the Sisters are not 
troubled with Mother Hubbard’s 
complaint — they don’t have a 
cupboard. Report is that they tore 
it out to make way for a couple of 
extra cribs. There is really no need 
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The Tight Shoe 


of Lo Tsu 


I always thought a baby — 


well, was just another baby, 


BY PATRICK J. DONNELLY, M.M. 


for one, since the children lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence: every- 
thing they get their hands on goes 
into their mouths. There is no 
question of hoarding. 

We have been generously sup- 
plied by Catholic Relief with milk 
powder, cornmeal, beans, flour, 
which go a long way in filling up 
those hollow legs that all little boys 
and girls seem to have. However, 
being true sons of Han, their staff 
of life is still rice; and keeping the 
supply of that commodity at least 
even with the demand, is no easy 
problem for the Lo Tsu Mother 
Hubbard, without cupboard. 

I suppose that I’m not the first 
to marvel at what a small child can 
eat — anything, anytime, anywhere 
— but it is a pleasure for me to 
watch them at meals. Some of the 
older girls — all of five or six years 
— help in feeding the real small fry 
and take great pride in seeing their 
job well done. Those who can help 
themselves, do that. Every meal 
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seems to be a contest to see who 
gets there firstest with the mostest. 
The children take time out to in- 
vite me to sit down and join ’em; 
but after I gracefully decline the 
invitation they 
get back to 
serious business. 
Ah, to be young 
again, with a 
healthy appe- 
tite—and no 
ulcer! 

Bed and 
board, although perhaps the most 
urgent, are not the only problems 
for one running an orphanage. 
Keeping peace in the family, mak- 
ing everyone happy, is no small 
undertaking, but the Sisters, refu- 
gees from Mukden on the main- 
land, do a very fine job. At the 
present time we have about thirty 
children; all but three are between 
the ages of a few months and seven 
years. 

Before I was appointed to Lo 
Tsu, and suddenly became the 
“father” of a large family, I had 
always thought that a baby, well, 
was just another baby. Now even 
as an innocent bystander, I can see 
how wrong I was. Each one, no 
matter how small, is very much a 
personality, and each has no qualms 
about expressing its individuality — 
usually in raucous cry. However, 
as they grow older they quickly 
learn to fit in with their “‘brothers 
and sisters” under the loving care 
of the Sisters. 

Most of the children come to us 
as infants, sometimes only a few 
weeks old. Abandonment of babies 
— which, because of extreme pov- 
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erty, was common in parts of China 
— is practically unknown here in 
Taiwan. The people really love 
their children and will make great 
sacrifices for them. But at a time of 
tragedy in the 
© family, such as 
» the death of a 

* parent, a sepa- 
ration is forced. 
Not long ago 

== a woman whose 
thusband had 
been killed in 
an accident brought us her youngest 
(five years old) so she could go out 
and work to support the others. The 
parting was just too much for her; 
after a few days she came back to 
take the lad home again. 

We try to find foster parents for 
the children as early as possible. 
Some are difficult to place: the 
blind, the lame, and the halt be- 
come God’s gifts to us. At the 
present time, we have a blind girl 
studying in the Government middle 
school for the blind. Another girl, 
blind from birth and with us some 
thirty years, helps Sister by teach- 
ing children their prayers and 
catechism. A crippled girl of eight- 
een is paying her debt to the 
orphanage by making clothes for 
younger “brothers and sisters.” 

Ours is the only Catholic orphan- 
age on the island, so we have appli- 
cations from all over Taiwan. The 
size of the shoe is all that hinders us 
from accepting many more deserv- 
ing children and preparing them as 
best we can to join our graduates 
throughout the island. Happily, a 
really comfortable shoe, size 13 EE, 
ranch type, is in the works. gm 
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@ THE CHINESE meal pictured above 
makes an attractive setting. The 
people of China had a well-devel- 
oped culinary art long centuries 
before the birth of Christ. Their 
chefs became skilled in creating 
subtle flavors and blends. 

Few Americans have tasted real 
Chinese food. The dishes Americans 
order in Chinese restaurants are 
ready-cooked and some of them 
(like chop suey) were invented in 
this country. A real Chinese dish, 
like tung kua hung, takes eight hours 
to steam-cook. Bird-nest soup also 
takes hours to prepare. 
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Pork Cubes 
2, |b. slice from whole shoulder 
2 cups water 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons soy sauce 
2 tablespoons sherry 


Sweet-Sour Sauce 

Ys cup sugar 

4 tablespoons cornstarch 

4 tablespoons cider vinegar 

% cup pineapple juice (drain from 
9-oz. can pineapple tidbits) 

% cup pineapple tidbits 
(remainder of can above) 

Broth from meat 


Have butcher remove bone from 
pork shoulder. Cut meat into 1-inch 
cubes. Put into 2-quart saucepan. 
Add water, salt, and soy sauce. 
Over high heat, bring to rolling 
boil. Cover, and simmer for about 
50 minutes (until tender when 
tested with fork). Drain off meat 
broth into small pan, skim off any 
floating fat, add sherry to broth. 

In a saucepan, blend sugar, corn- 
starch, vinegar, and pineapple juice, 
until smooth. Slowly stir into broth. 
Stir over medium high heat until 
sauce is thick and_ translucent 
(about 5 minutes). Pour over pork 
cubes; add pineapple tidbits; mix. 
Serve warm. Makes 8 large servings. 


BAKED KIBBI (Lebanon) 


Wheat Mixture 
Ye pound finely crushed wheat 
1 pound ground, lean lamb 
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4 tablespoons grated onions 
1 teaspoon salt 

Ye, teaspoon pepper 

2 pinches cinnamon 


Filling 
Ya cup chopped onions 
2 teaspoons shortening 
Ys pound ground, lean lamb 
2 tablespoons pine nuts 
Ys teaspoon salt 
Ye teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon shortening 


To make the wheat mixture, soak 
the wheat in water to cover, for 
thirty minutes. While the wheat 
is soaking, make the filling. Saute 
onions in shortening until light 
brown. Add lamb, pine nuts, salt, 
and pepper. Cook and stir until 
meat is browned. 

Now mix into the wheat the 
lamb, grated onion, salt, pepper, 
and seasoning of wheat mixture. 
Knead the mixture well. 

Spread one half of the wheat 
mixture in small baking pan that 
has been well greased. Sprinkle 
with filling. Cover with the remain- 
ing wheat mixture. Press whole 
down firmly. With a sharp knife, 
cut diagonal lines across the top, 
marking off into diamond shapes. 
Dot the top with the tablespoon of 
shortening. Bake in a pre-heated 
oven at 400° for 30 minutes. Then 
reduce the heat in the oven to 300°, 
and bake 30 minutes longer. Will 
make 4 servings. To make 8 servings, 
merely double: all quantities of 
recipe. If pine nuts are not obtain- 
able, chopped almonds may be 
substituted, but some of the original 
flavor will be lost. oe 
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Hard to Guess 


That was a good article about Brother 
Leon who collects bugs. I always won- 
dered why God created some insects. 
Now I know. It was to help support the 
missions. Incidentally, Brother Leon 
should go on “What’s My Line?” The 
panel would never guess his unusual 


occupation. LESTER D. YOUNG 


Chicago 


Good Food 

I enjoyed the last magazine. There are 
always such interesting stories, and the 
recipes for cooking rice are wonderful. I 
liked the Himalayan Pudding from 
Nepal. It is certainly good. I am going 
to try some of the other recipes as they 
sound very good. 

Mrs. A. HUTCHISON 

Grenville, Quebec 


Prayers Help 

Until now our pledge to help a mission- 
er each month has not been consistently 
kept. The fact is that when we made it 
we were hardly in a financial position to 
see it through. But the priest who made 
the appeal convinced me to do it because 
it would be a real sacrifice. It could 
be called coincidence but I am inclined 
to believe your prayers have helped us. 
I have had the good fortune of closing 
my largest case this month. It took 
almost six months to close it and while 
it was materializing, my wife and I 
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promised that if it came through 
would double our contribution. Now { 
the first time in almost five years 
marriage we are on the verge of riddi 
ourselves of debt. The four d 
might not come steadily for a while 
I hope to double it again soon. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Chicago 


A Toothsome Story 


At a dental check-up it was disco 
that I had one particularly bad 
in the front of my mouth. It 
doubtful that there was any chance 
saving the tooth. The dentist sent ny 
home with a prescription to ease t 
pain. The only money I had at the ti 
was two dollars, sealed in an envelo 
addressed to you. I shamelessly ba 
gained with the Blessed Mother. If stv 
would save my tooth, I would send 
extra two dollars to Maryknoli on pay 
day. The next morning there was no pail 
in the tooth and after one week mj 
tooth is better. The Blessed Mother 
four dollars for her missions this mon 
and I have my tooth. I don’t know whid 
one of us is happier. 

Mrs. PATRICK CASEY 
Baltimore 


Double Play 


At our office located on U. S. Route 
One, people come in daily to use ouf 
phone for various reasons. They have 
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run out of gasoline or have a flat tire or 
something else. It was trying my pa- 
tience until I hit on an idea. I placed 
a glass jar in front of the phone with 
asign saying, “For my favorite charity.” 
[| was surprised the other day to count 
the change and discover three dollars 
which I am mailing to you, one of my 
favorite charities. 
KATHLEEN CONNELLY 

Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 


No Exaggeration 

When I read in Maryknoll’s Letters to 
the Editor, “I have enjoyed your maga- 
zine ever since I was a year old,” I con- 
sidered that a “slight” exaggeration 
until our daughter became a year old. 
It is one of her favorites. 

Mrs. CHARLES SINCLAIR 

La Center, Wash. 


Good Advice 

This past Saturday I was a member of 
a panel that was examining candidates 
for licenses as teachers of science. My 
colleagues were two school principals. 
In between candidates, we talked shop. 
One principal stated that the day wasn’t 
long enough for him to get his work done. 
During the day people were always de- 
manding his time: teachers, supervisors, 
custodial help, parents and children. He 
seemed perplexed as he told this story. 
He just couldn’t turn these people 
away. At that point I told him that 
the very problem he mentioned was a 
problem facing every missioner. I told 
him about Bishop Walsh’s formula for 
“accessibility” — getting the urgent 
work done early in the morning before 
people come around seeking his atten- 
tion. We pray for Maryknoll. 

JOHN J. FALLON 


Strike Out 


Each month as I read MARYKNOLL, it 
reminds me of a baseball game. Each 
wonderful issue is a strike against inde- 
cent and immoral publications. With 
Catholic magazines like MARYKNOLL and 
The Catholic Digest on our team, we may 
win the game and do away with indecency. 

PATRICK RHODES 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Confidence 

As a professional writer and reporter, 
I read with a critical eye. I think that 
your magazine is as equally interesting 
and stimulating as many consumer mag- 
azines I browse through monthly. Most 
reporters are skeptical by nature. I my- 
self am inclined to be skeptical of many 
organized charities. Many charitable 
donations, I feel, wind up in the coffers 
of the organization, rather than being 
put to work “‘in the field.”” But I am con- 
fident — I have acquired the confidence 
by reading your magazine — that you 
put your money to work directly, in the 
best use possible, real and practical 
action in the name of God. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Evanston, IIl. 


Selfish 


The world is full of selfish people and 
I am one of them. I have so many oppor- 
tunities each day to do good for my fel- 
low humans but I pass them up because 
I put my own interests first. I wonder 
where we would be if the Apostles had 
thought this way or if the early mission- 
ers had decided to take care of their own 
business first? Why can’t we be as gen- 


_erous as Christ? He gave His life for us. 


What do we give in return? 
JULIA MCKENZIE 
New York City 
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PAIXED-UP 
TRAVELERS 


Can you get these travelers 
back the way they belong? 


Answers on page 63. 


I. Arab sheikh A. Bicycle 
2. American Indian B. Rickshaw 
3. Indian marabout C. Snowshoes 
4. American boy D. Mustang 
5. Chinese coolie E. Scooter 
6. Eskimo F, Camel 
7. French bike racer G. Elephant 
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COVER STORY 


St. Benedict 


Teaches the West 


Grew MEN have had more effect 
on both world and Church history 
than St. Benedict. The instruments 
he used were a monastery and Rule. 

St. Benedict was born in central 
Italy, about 480. Manual labor then 
was regarded as the degrading work 
of slaves. Religious men sought 
personal holiness by living in des- 
erts or caves and worshiping God 
by prayer and extreme penance. 

“Idleness is the enemy of the 
soul,” taught St. Benedict. “To 
work is to pray.” He thought of 
building a monastery for men wish- 
ing to follow an active religious life. 

St. Benedict found a perfect site 
at Monte Cassino, where stood an 
ancient shrine dedicated to Apollo. 
There people still offered pagan 
sacrifices. St. Benedict overthrew 
the altar of Apollo, broke the idol 
into pieces, and set fire to the 
woods of the sacred shrine. 

Itis this great moment in mission 
history that Joseph Watson Little 
has captured on this month’s cover. 
The peace-loving St. Benedict, 
aroused by righteous anger, struck 
adeath blow against pagan super- 
tition in Europe. 
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At Monte Cassino St. Benedict 
composed his famous Rule. It or- 
ganized liturgical prayer, study, 
and physical work in community 
life, with emphasis on peace, mod- 
eration, and charity. A living code 
suited to all times and places, the 
Rule shaped the spirituality of 
Western Christianity. 

Within the monastery, Benedic- 
tine scholars copied sacred manu- 
scripts, to preserve them for future 
generations. From the monastery, 
Benedictine monks spread through- 
out Europe to leave their mark on 
education, art, literature, and archi- 
tecture. 

The rise of Christian civilization 
in Europe, the basis of what today 
is known as “‘Western culture,” can 
be traced directly to St. Benedict. 
His influence upon the past four- 
teen centuries defies accurate meas- 
urement, but it is certain to con- 
tinue to the end of time. ae 


QUIZ ANSWERS: 1.F; 2.0; 
3.G; 4. E; 5.B; 6.C; 7. A. 
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Mussioners’ 
Want 
Ads 


Can We Nag you into paying for a stub- 
born mule whose sure footwork is needed 
to carry a missioner to his people in the 
Bolivian mountains? Four legs are faster 
than two. A mule costs $100. 


The Wine and Hosts used by a priest 
saying daily Mass for a year, in any of 
our seminaries, cost $24.65. If you wish, 
you may donate the wine and hosts for 
the Holy Sacrifice for one year. 


You Won't Believe This — but it is 
true. You can support a widow and her 
small children in Musoma, Africa, for 
$1.50 a month. Try-it. 


Barefoot Boys serve Mass in Korea. 
One missioner asks for money to shoe 
his six shoeless altar boys. Only $1.49 
a pair! A cassock, $3.09, and a surplice, 
$1.91, will polish up each. 


They Beat the Drums to call people 
to church in Shinyanga, Africa. In the 
rainy season, the skins become soft, and 
the sound does not travel. A large church 
bell will carry the sound to every home; 
$150 will give the mission a bell. 


Stations of the Cross can be supplied 
for a church in Guatemala; $75 will 
supply the complete set. 


For Your Intention. You can supply 
the Mass candles for one altar for a full 
year, in a Maryknoll church in Peru. 
Have a candle burn for you at Mass 
every day. Cost is $25 a year. 
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A Harp Without Strings is useless; but |* r 
a gift without strings is extremely wel- 
come, for it can be used to meet general 
emergency needs. The Maryknoll Char- 
ity Fund needs gifts: $1, $5, $10. 


To Give Away — 200 rosaries, at 15c 
each. These, placed in the hands of 
Indians in Peru, will help them to pray. | 
May we have $30 to buy rosaries for 
Indians? 


An Altar of Your Own. A request 
comes from our Mission Superior in 
Taichung, Formosa. They need seven 
altars. You can give one or more as 4a 
memorial. Offering: $100 each. 


A Meal Ticket for a Mayan Indian is 
25c. We feed eight Indian Sisters who 7 
teach catechism in Central America. | 


Sew It Yourself. With ten used sewing 
machines we can teach 120 refugee fam- 
ilies a year in Hong Kong to support 
themselves. One machine can be pur- 


chased for $50. 





























Departure Day From Maryknoll 


More than fifty priests and Brothers 
leave Maryknoll this month by plane, 
train, boat and bus for their mission 
posts overseas on four continents. 
Will you help us buy their tickets? 








THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


l enclose $...... to help pay the passage of one Mary- 
knoll missioner. | wish him success! | understand that it 
costs $500 to send each missioner to his post overseas. 
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Missioners of America 





Prince Demetrius A. 
Gallitzin, a wealthy 
Russian nobleman, is 
one of the outstand- 


ing pioneers of the 


Church in our country. 
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He was a missioner in 
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Pp ia. 1. Prince Gallitzin was born 2. A brilliant military 
western ennsylvania in Holland in 1770 where his he decided to use his tims 
father was Russian ambassador. in the new United States 


3. Landing in America in 1792, 4. The first priest ordained 5. In 1840 he died a poor 
he was struck by the lack of to all orders in this country, he having used his entire fo 
priests, entered the seminary. was assigned to the Alleghenies. to establish the Church 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 











